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SALT  SPINDRIFT 


ELEGY  FOR  CHANTEY 

In  Memoriam:  Joseph  Conrad 

ALL  men  are  bringing  as  their  votive  gifts 
Praise-words  in  imagery  of  ships 
And  captains  of  swift  ships. 

Men  muse  anew  the  time-worn  metaphor 
Of  soul  embarked  upon  the  sea, 

Across  the  bar.  And  well  they  may, 

For  this  was  seaman  proved. 

Up  anchor!  Heave,  boys,  ho! 

But  no  wise  merry  rings  the  chantey,  no! 

Much  more  than  seaman  was  this  man, 

And  more  than  penman  too.  Let  those 
Appraise  who  have  the  word. 

I  love  him  best  for  service  done  a  folk 
Through  ages  inarticulate: — 

By  this  man’s  lips  the  mariner  speaks, 

« 

Authentic  and  condign. 

Up  anchor!  Heave,  boys,  ho! 

But  no  wise  merry  rings  the  chantey,  no! 
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Sea-faring  tales  there  be, — oh,  many  score! 

But  none  has  ever  told  like  this 

The  very  feel  there  is 

In  being  seaman:  the  order  of  the  deck, 

Simple  obedience  and  command, 

The  worth  of  every  man  in  place, 

The  master’s  lone-borne  task. 

Up  anchor!  Heave,  boys,  ho! 

But  no  wise  merry  rings  the  chantey,  no ! 

The  vision  of  the  sea  was  here  bestowed 
On  one  born  inland,  of  a  race 
That  never  had  the  taste 
Or  habit  of  sea-traffic.  It  may  be 
That  thus,  through  strong  desire,  he  won, 

As  only  alien  may,  the  gift  of  sight, 

Matching  his  gift  of  speech. 

Up  anchor!  Heave,  boys,  ho! 

But  no  wise  merry  rings  the  chantey,  no! 

Who  will  have  welcomed  him  in  Other-World? 

Men  of  still  tongue,  firm  grip;  ship-men 

That  have  sailed  in  many  crafts 

Wrought  after  many  models,  from  the  dimmest  past 

Of  human  commerce  to  this  day: 

Galley  and  galleon,  prau,  trireme,— 

Boats  of  oar,  sail,  steam. 

Up  anchor!  Heave,  boys,  ho! 

But  no  wise  merry  rings  the  chantey,  no! 
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NANTUCKET 


(“It  is  Sounding”) 

WHEN  I  behold  your  beauty,  dearest  isle, 
Upon  a  sullen,  heavy  summer-day, 

When  all  your  moorlands  hold  those  sombre  hues, 
Those  purples  hammered  dark  from  amethyst, 

I  know  that  you  might  speak  true  things  to  me, — 
If  I  could  hear. 
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SHIMMO  SHORE — NANTUCKET 


GENTLY,  as  the  evening  dropped  with  calm, 

Came  odorous  breezes  from  the  soft-lined  land. 
Crossing  the  seaway  on  a  fragrant  wind. 

Which  died  away,  imparting  its  sweet  scent 
Of  herb  and  flower, — of  moist,  rich,  marshy  growth 
And  moorland  blossoms  touched  by  twilight  dew. 
The  fragrance  came  from  the  low-lying  land 
To  southward,  and  red  light  from  glowing  skies 
To  westward.  Sight  and  scent  commingled,  fused. 
While  our  boat  moved  across  the  water’s  breadth, — 
Motion  in  rest  upon  the  sound  of  waves 
Gurgling  an  evening  whisper  from  the  deep. 

A  whiff  of  brine,  and  then  the  land’s  perfume ! 
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SONNETS  OF  THE  WESTERN  SEA 


(Clatsop  Beach,  Oregon) 

I 

SPINDRIFT* 

IN  windy  sunlight  I  have  walked  by  the  sea, 

Exhilarated  to  careering  thought. 

The  clue  to  such  a  toppling  mood  I ’ve  sought 
In  the  story  of  Science,  how  universally 
Earth-life  came  of  ocean: — so  proximity 
To  parent  salty  surge  might  well  be  fraught 
With  ether-titillations  whence  were  wrought 
Such  vatic  musings,  such  jocundity. 

In  a  cerebral  flash  I  saw  the  jelly  stuff 
Along  the  beach,  those  protoplasmic  clots, 

Primeval  fabric  of  life  that  was  cast  with  the  spume 
Of  the  waves  ashore, — saw  this  as  the  analogue  rough 
Of  that  ancient  myth  of  a  Goddess’s  birth  that  allots 
Cythera’s  sea-foam  as  life-source  for  Love’s  passionate 
fume. 


*  This  sonnet,  which  gives  title  to  the  volume,  was  first  printed  in 
The  Independent  Poetry  Anthology,  published  by  C.  A.  Parker, 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  1926.  The  author  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  for  the  courtesy  which  permits  its  re-appearance  here. 
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II 


TO  MESSER  LEONARDO 
(Salutation  from  Oregon) 

A  SHIP  that  blandly  soars  in  air,  at  home 
As  competently  in  that  element 
As  are  the  heavy  gulls  that  wheeled  and  went 
Just  now,  a  scattered  squadron!  It  may  come 
Or  go,  dip  or  float,  scurry  or  roam, 

By  equipoise  of  steely  pinions  sent 

Its  way, — man-made,  man-swayed,  obedient 

To  twirling  wrist.  This  bird  above  the  foam, 

O  Messer  Leonardo,  this  aerial  craft 
Of  which  our  epoch  boasts,  this  is  the  child 
Of  your  brain’s  fashioning.  Your  hand-work  failed, 
But  not  your  dream,  Da  Vinci.  Would  some  shaft 
Of  light  to  show  you,  thus  fulfilled  your  wild 
Mechanical  imaginings,  availed! 
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MENACE 


HE  eerie  sound  scarce  separate  from  silence 


X  Is  in  the  dark  streets  of  the  town, 

The  harping  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  dead. 

He  sings  the  tale  of  men  who  lie  below, 

Far,  far  below,  where  Death  dragged  down, 

Stamping  last  smile  or  frown  into  the  flesh. 

\ 

He  mutters  mighty  deeds  of  wreck  and  rending, 
He  imitates  drear,  anguished  moan, 

With  direful  music  calls  he  to  his  prey: — 

“Oh,  such  and  such  and  such  were  they,  they  also 
Yes,  come,  the  call  is  meant  for  you. 

Slowly  will  you  come,  yet  come,  you  too. 

“Mystic  sweet  the  music  of  despairing! 

Learn  subtle  harmonies  of  me! 

In  resting  ears  they  echo  without  end.’’ 

Oh,  wicked,  ancient  Ocean,  from  the  world’s  grief 
Have  you  abstracted  awful  sense? 

Are  these  the  accents  of  all  human  woe? 

You  are  changeful!  Yesterday  I  heard  you 
Sing  lovers’  songs  of  dreamy  bliss; 

To-night’s  strain  comprehends  that  yesterday’s. 
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It  comprehends  and  it  destroys  all  loving. 

For  we  must  love  in  awful  fear. 

Oh.  anguish  of  to-morrow  yet  unborn! 

What  man  shall  speak  the  truth  or  shall  interpret? 
Come.  Sleep,  and  shut  me  from  voiced  fear, 
Articulate,  yet  foreign  to  my  mind. 

Weave  dreadful  visions  of  the  night-time, 

Or  conjure  even  ghosts  unseen, 

So  that  you  bar  my  ears  to  Ocean's  cry! 

Ocean's  cry,  and  heart's  cry  too,  forbidding, 

Slumber  can  wrap  me  in  a  cloud 

Like  smoking  incense  and  enfold  my  soul. 


JO 


POETA  ADOLESCENS 


A  POET  in  his  hour,  one  very  young, 
Said  softly  to  his  God : — 

“O  Lord,  I  pray, 

Make  me  as  my  fellow-men! 

My  soul  is  quivering  by  day  and  night 
With  this  world’s  pain. 

“The  beauty  of  the  hills  is  passion-drawn, 
I  trace  a  subtle  touch, 

A  mystery, 

And  strive  and  strive  to  comprehend. 
That  strife  is  monstrous  agony  of  life 
To  finite  mind. 

“This  weakling  body  is  too  frail  a  thing 
To  yield  immortal  fruit, — 

Such  awful  birth, 

A  concept  of  eternity! 

Revoke  Thy  great  decree,  Almighty  God, 
And  make  me  man. 

“  If  I  but  hear  the  flutter  of  a  brook, 

Or  see  the  moon  in  heaven 
With  the  clouds, 

Or  look  through  trees  to  twilight  west, 
A  something  quickens  in  me  instantly 
And  causes  pain.” 
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He  prayed  this  prayer  upon  the  empty  moor 
At  evening  in  late  spring: 

Then  heard  a  note, 

A  jocund  roll  that  spoke  from  power, — 

For,  to  the  south,  a  rim  of  ocean  met 
The  shelving  sands. 

Responsive  to  that  voice,  he  crossed  the  heath, 

A  soul  in  perfect  tune 
And  vibrating. 

The  herbs  and  flowers  he  trod  upon 
Sent  freshening  fragrance  to  be  joined  to  sight 
And  healing  sound. 

And  when  he  reached  the  bluff,  a  barrier  scarred 
And  moulded  by  the  storms, 

He  stood  and  watched. — 

There  cheerily  the  ocean  moved, 

In  natural  light  of  stars,  and  filched  the  land, 

And  uttered  speech. 

The  briny  air  blown  over  breadth  of  sea, 

Assuring  glow  of  stars, 

And  hopeful  sound 
Gave  to  this  poet  homely  strength 
For  ordered  thought,  for  happy  word,  and  laughed 
His  pride  away. 


GREEK  MEMORIES 


THE  TiGEAN 

BLUE  TLgean,  blue  Aegean! 

Classic  sea  of  radiant  smiles, 

Where  the  sun  in  rose-gold  beauty 
Bends  at  evening  over  isles 

Painted  purple,  or  at  morning 

Lifts  the  mist  from  small  white  towns, 
Where  there  glows  ideal  Beauty, — 

Quite  forgotten  are  the  frowns 

Which  at  moments  darkened  on  thee. 

Thine  exquisite  loveliness 
Dwells  among  the  heart’s  best  treasures, 
With  the  choice  gold  we  possess. 

In  thy  blue  I  dip  my  dream-web, 

And  I  feel,  clasped  in  my  own, 

Hands  that  met  mine  by  thy  waters 
In  the  days  forever  gone, 

238604 
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Yet  forever  growing  dearer. 

Hail.  dEgean.  Hellas’  sea. 

Bearing  island  bridges  westward  1 
East  and  West  alike  share  thee. 

Hail,  fair  Hellas!  Live  to  all  time. 

Bright  and  comely.  Queen  of  thought 
From  the  far  Hesperian  country 

Take  barbarian's  praise  unsought. 
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MENIDHI  ROAD 


SELDOM,  or  rare,  or  fleeting — as  you  will! 

Oh,  for  the  word  that  subtly  speaks  with  truth 
The  moment,  scarce  attained  before  ’t  is  lost, 

Of  perfect  happiness !  The  full  Greek  blaze 
Of  setting  sun  is  garish  after  light 
From  sunset  east,  where  hills  are  glorified 
In  grace  and  shyness.  Dainty,  delicate, 

Are  those  fair-tinted  shades  where  depth-wise  clefts 
Bruise  kindly  Parnes,  and  the  warrior  scars 
Of  noble,  comely-wrought  Pentelicon. 

There  is  one  moment  of  that  loveliness. 

The  real  Ideal  is  then  quite  replaced 
By  Actual.  That  day’s  hours  are  run. 

Every  life’s  one  day.  Some  days  are  sombre, 

Gray,  untouched  by  light;  and  some  are  storm; 
And  some  ignobly  bright.  The  poet’s  eyes, 
Perhaps,  with  pure,  clear  vision  may  behold 
The  lovely  moment  in  each  heart’s  one  day. 

No  poet,  but  the  poet’s  Master,  knows 
The  secret  of  the  evening,  starred  or  black, 

Or  of  the  moonlight,  and  the  long,  dark  hours. 
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KATRAMONISI 


KORE 

KATRAMONISI,  white  with  sunshine, 

There  you  plucked  the  flowers  for  me. 
In  the  southern,  sun-hot  spring-time, 

By  true  Homer’s  wine-dark  sea!” 

KOROS 

“There  you  twined  them  in  my  bonnet 
While  the  sailors  rowed  us  back 
Over  waters  named  for  /Egeus, 

Where  no  tones  of  colour  lack.” 

UNISON 

“Ah,  we  spoke  in  lovers’  language, 

Without  words,  with  eyes  alone.” 

EXPLICIT  POETA 

In  the  dim,  passed,  ancient  ages 
Cytherea  there  had  gone, 

Borne  across  that  gleaming  seaway, 

From  whose  foam  She  rose,  Delight 
To  him  and  her  and  every  mortal, 

Aphrodite,  Night  and  Light. 


THE  PARTHENON 


(To  my  Mother) 

WHAT  all  the  poets  from  the  first  have  seen 
Was  in  that  sky  and  in  the  marble,  brown 
And  gold,  Pentelic  beauty,  set  by  man 
Who  knew  the  Truth  and  fashioned,  as  a  god, 

The  Parthenon  in  stone.  The  gold  and  brown 
Time  set  there, — Chance,  the  weed  in  two  long  stalks 
In  that  one  corner  ’neath  the  pediment. 

All  poets  know  and  all  have  felt, 

And  some,  in  truth,  have  found  a  voice  to  speak. 
The  holiest  of  men  foresee  the  Birth, 

When  this  Humanity  shall  bring  to  life 

That  promised  Thing,  Fulfilment  quite  complete. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  TROY 


C''  OLDEN  lilies  and  violets  for  wreath, 

_X  And  in  her  arms  the  lowly  marsh-grown  flag : — 
Gold  for  her  hair,  sweet  summer-Helios  gold, 

Violets  for  her  eyes,  and  for  her  woes 
And  Ilion’s  doom  the  bending  purple  flower, 

Bowing  its  tattered  ensign  in  her  arms. 

Youthful  through  the  ages,  later  Eve! 

The  glimmering  sheen  of  all  fair  tales  of  love 
Falls  on  her,  stolen  bride  and  wife  restored. 

She  even  to  us  is  Aphrodite’s  gift, 

Our  dream,  our  love,  our  joy  in  dazzling  flesh. 
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MUSEUM  LORE 


THE  nations  that  have  come  and  that  shall  come, 
The  thought  wherewith  the  poet  travails  hard, 
Which  seems  to  be  inscribed  in  fire  and  air, 

On  sea  and  land,  in  colours  dim  or  bright, 

As  when  the  sun  sets  splendidly  in  fair 
Array  and  grandiose,  or  when  the  day 
Dies  soberly — this  All,  this  One,  this  Great, 

Presses  upon  the  kingdom  of  each  self, 

Incarnate  there,  scarce  guessed,  not  understood. 

Yesterday  upon  the  sea  a  shade, — 

A  gleam  in  shadow,  or  a  sombre  light 
Shining  from  the  lamp  of  other  world ! 

In  a  rude  idol  row  to-day,  grotesque, 

Shaped  simply  from  the  clay  in  some  old  time 
Before  the  perfecting  of  plastic  art 
In  ancient  Greece,  I  felt  the  pulsing  life 
Of  something  that  escaped,  that  would  not  stay, 
The  NOT  KNOWN,  ever  baffling  thought. 

What  this  is,  or  is  not,  what  shall  be, 

Not  understanding,  the  noblest  of  the  earth 
Have  without  question,  with  the  child’s  pure  heart, 
Given  themselves  to  this, — Beauty  now  called, 

Now  Wisdom,  holy  Truth,  the  blessed  Goal. 
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Their  service  is  the  search  for  its  abiding-place, 
Their  one  reward,  more  precious  than  loved  life, 
The  ecstasy  of  feeling  themselves  rapt 
And  haply  finding  brethren  of  the  yoke. 
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FLOWER  DUST 


ANEMONE  from  Marathon, 
Wind-born  bloom 
Above  the  dust  of  valiant  men ! 

A  sprig  of  thyme  from  Castaly: 

Honey  thence 

Distilled  were  Delphic.  Man  tic  bees! 

A  single  star  of  asphodel 
From  Sparta, 

Remembering  Thermopylae! 

From  Athens  but  a  small  gray  leaf 
Of  olive, 

Athena’s  claim  to  homely  fame! 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  PARAPHRASE 


THE  CHILD  JESUS  OF  PRAGUE 
(Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  Claudel) 


IT  snows.  December,  and  the  great  world’s  dead, 

I’m  sure! 

But  oh !  how  good  here  in  my  little  room !  The  pure 
Red  flicker  from  the  hearth  tints  with  its  sleepy  stir 
The  ceiling,  and  the  only  sound’s  a  simmering  purr 
Of  kettle.  Over  our  two  beds  is  throned  the  Child, 

One  hand  clasping  the  world,  the  other  stretched 
out  mild 

To  cover  little  ones  who  trust  in  Him;  a  crown 
Is  on  His  head,  a  robe  in  stately  folds  sweeps  down. 

All  lovely  is  He,  splendid  too,  beneath  His  gold 
Magnificence  of  coronal.  A  globe  to  hold 
Him  from  the  dust  glasses  Him  in.  So  in  the  vague 
And  glimmering  firelight  reigns  the  Infant  Christ 
of  Prague. 

There  on  His  shelf  alone,  dim-lighted,  as  in  deeps 
Of  sanctuary  shadow  hides  the  Host,  He  keeps, — 

The  Child-God,— faithful,  shielding  watch  until  the  day 
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Over  His  little  brothers.  Like  our  breath,  alway 
The  Life  Eternal  fills  the  room,  beyond  our  sense. 
Companion  meet  to  simple  things  and  innocence. 

Since  He  is  with  us,  evil  may  not  touch  or  mar: 

We  sleep  and  rest;  our  Brother  Jesus,  not  afar. 

But  here  and  near,  is  with  us.  He  is  ours  to  keep. 

And  all  these  other  pretties  over  there : — the  sheep. 

The  wonder-doll,  the  wooden  horse — all  these  are  ours. 
We  may  sleep  fast  and  long,  while  darkness  wraps  and 
lowers. 

With  curtains  snugly  drawn.  .  .  Xow  down  below, 

somewhere. 

In  snowy  stillness  sounds  a  chime.  The  child  up  here 
Stirs  murmuring,  drowsily  thrusts  an  arm  from  coverlet. 
Happily  savours  sleep,  and.  though  his  will  be  set 
To  wake,  cannot,  but  drifts  again  to  cosy  rest. 

Aware  that  Love  is  near,  by  Whom  are  children  blessed. 
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HYPNOSIS 


(From  the  Greek  of  Alkman) 

SLEEP  the  mountain-summits  and  the  mountain-clefts, 
The  headlands  and  the  torrents  of  the  hills, 

The  troops  of  creeping  things  that  have  their  food  from 
the  black  earth, 

The  beasts  that  couch  on  mountain-flanks  and  all  the 
brood  of  bees, 

.And  monsters  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  porphyry  sea, — 
These  sleep,  as  do  the  troops 
Of  long-winged  birds. 
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DANAE’S  CRADLE-SONG 

(I) 

(From  the  Greek  of  Simonides) 


WHEN  the  blowing  wind  and  the  moving  mere 
Shook  the  daedal  chest,  the  mother  in  fear, — 
Her  cheeks  not  dry, — cast  her  loving  arms 
About  baby  Perseus  and  shivered.  “What  charms 
Have  we,”  she  cried,  “  ’gainst  this  shapeless  woe, 
Little  Perseus  and  Danae?  Thou  sleep’st,  lo! 

Thou  liest  at  rest  in  this  joyless  craft, 

Wrought  tight  of  brass  and  the  stout  oak-shaft, 
That  drifts  far  on  ’cross  the  night-lamped  sea, 
Rudderless,  oarless,  with  thee  and  me, 

While  the  briny  spume  makes  damp  thy  hair, 

As  each  wave  leaps.  Yet  nor  this,  nor  the  blare 
Of  unthwarted  winds,  strikes  through  to  thy  peace, 
My  babe,  pressed  close  in  the  warm  bright  fleece! 
But  if  dread,  if  dread  might  reach  to  my  dear, 

Quick  to  mother’s  words  thou  would’st  turn  this  ear. 
So  little  and  dainty! — But  sleep,  my  child! 

Mother  sings,  “Sleep!”  And,  oh,  grow  mild 
And  sleep,  big  sea,  and  sleep,  big  grief, 

Big  misery! — Zeus,  out  of  Thy  sheaf 
Of  gifts  to  man,  Father  Zeus,  I  pray, 

Make  lighter  the  doom  of  us  straightway. 

And,  Father,  if  wrong  and  over-bold 

Be  my  cry,  oh,  pardon!  Thy  wrath  withhold!” 
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DANAE’S  CRADLE-SONG 


(ID 

(From  the  Greek  of  Simonides) 

THEN  the  wind  and  moving  sea 
Shook  the  chest,  and  tearfully 
Danae  cast  her  loving  arms 
’Round  her  babe  and  cried:  “What  charms 
Have  we  ’gainst  the  sea’s  alarms? — 

Woe,  woe,  weary  woe ! 

Baby  sleeps,  and  better  so! 

“Lo!  He  lies  and  takes  his  rest, 

Tiny  Perseus,  limbs  soft  pressed, 

Folded  in  this  warm  bright  fleece, 

Coloured  kingly  crimson. — Peace 
Bides  with  babes,  though  fortune  cease. — 
Woe,  woe,  weary  woe! 

Baby  sleeps,  and  better  so ! 

“Waves  that  run  must  rock  our  craft, 
Daedal-wrought  of  brass  and  shaft 
Hewn  from  hardy  forest-oak; 

Waves  that  leap  his  hair  must  soak; 

Winds  must  blare  their  cruel  joke. — 

Woe,  woe,  weary  woe! 

Baby  sleeps,  and  better  so! 
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“Nothing  wins  his  rest  to  mar! 

Oarless,  chance-swept,  drift  we  far 
’Cross  the  night-lamped  brine.  Yet  fear 
Reaches  not  to  make  my  dear 
Turn  to  me  this  dainty  ear.- — 

Woe,  woe,  weary  woe! 

Baby  sleeps,  and  better  so! 

“Deeply,  deeply,  sleep,  my  child! 

Mother  sings.  And  oh,  grow  mild, 

Sea,  and  sleep!  And  sleep,  black  grief! 
Father  Zeus,  some  fair  relief 
Send  us  from  Thy  bounteous  sheaf! — 
Woe,  woe,  weary  woe ! 

Baby  sleeps,  and  better  so! 

“  Lips  may  sin  in  praying.  Then, 

Father  high  of  Gods  and  men, 

Pardon  Thou,  if  over-bold 
Be  my  cry.  Thy  wrath  withhold, 

King  of  Heaven,  Heaven’s  Gold!— 

Woe,  woe,  weary  woe! 

Baby  sleeps,  and  better  so!” 
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ORDEAL 


(From  the  Greek  of  Simonides) 

HIGH  on  the  cliffs  dwelt  Virtue  of  old, 

Hard  and  steep  was  the  climb  to  her  gold. 
Later,  for  home  she  attained  the  place, 

Holy,  withdrawn,— of  the  Gods,  and  her  Face 
Meets  not  the  eyes  of  mortal  men, 

Save  that  a  man  has  sweated.  Then, 

Granted  by  bitter  toil  he  pressed 
To  manhood’s  height,  he  sees  and  is  blessed. 
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THE  DEAD  AT  THERMOPYLAI 


(From  the  Greek  of  Simonides) 

GLORIOUS  meed  is  their  portion  and  fair  is  their 
mortal  doom, — 

Theirs  as  an  altar  the  tomb!  Theirs  is  not  pity,  but 
praise! 

Rust  shall  not  dim  the  sign  on  their  grave,  nor  con¬ 
quering  time, 

Valour’s  remembrance  sublime,  fame  of  their  prize 
through  the  days. 
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KOLONOS 


(From  the  Greek  of  Sophokles:  Oidipous  at  Kolonos) 
O  the  mighty  fold  of  this  knightly  land, 


J.  Stranger,  thou  art  come, 

To  shining  Kolonos. 

Here,  sweet-voiced,  under  the  leaves  of  the  soft  green 
glen, 

The  nightingale  is  wont  to  trill,  glad  of  the  wine-dark  ivy 
And  of  the  grove  of  the  Ivy-Crowned, — 

Glad  of  the  grove  of  myriad  fruits, 

Sunless,  windless  of  all  the  storms. 

Here  ’mid  His  train  of  fostering  womanly  servitors 
Walketh  the  Lord  of  the  Bacchanal  Throng,  Dionysos. 

Quick  to  the  touch  of  the  dews  of  the  sky 
Blossoms,  day  by  day, 

The  narcissus  in  clusters, 

Of  the  Holy  Twain,  Mother  and  Maid,  the  ancient  crown; 
Blossoms  the  gold-eyed  crocus  too.  Here  are  rills  never- 
failing, 

Sleepless  nomads,  Kephisos-fed, 

Daily  givers  of  birth  to  the  plain, 

Raining  their  crystal  showers  for  the  broad-bosomed 
earth.  Here  the  Muses 

Dance,  and  Thy  Golden  Chariot  halts,  Aphrodite. 
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BACCHANTE 


(A  Choric  Ode,  from  the  Greek  of  Euripides: 

The  Bacchanals ) 

IN  the  nightlong  rout, 

Upspringing  in  Bacchic  joy, 

Ever  again  shall  I  dance, 

My  white  neck  bare  to  the  warm  moist  air, 

My  white  feet  flying,  like  to  a  fawn’s 
In  the  meadowland,  when  she  flies  from  the  green  pleasance 
At  the  sound  of  the  chase?  And  the  huntsman,  shouting 
aloud, 

Stretches  his  dogs  to  the  utmost  racing  beat. 

Panting,  she  leaps,  swift  on  the  course, 

Over  the  meadows,  along  by  the  streams, 

Glad  of  the  wastes  on  her  way, 

Glad  of  the  tender  boughs 
Of  the  shadowy-tressed  woods. 

What  is  Wisdom?  Or  what  mortal  prize, 

God-given,  is  more  fair  than  power  to  hold 
The  upper  hand  above  the  foeman’s  head? 

That  which  is  lovely  is  always  loved. 

Scarce  is  man 

Aware  of  Its  step,  yet  looms, 

Faithful,  the  Strength  Divine. 
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Those  of  mortals  It  soon  sets  straight 
Who  honour  the  foolish  knowledge  of  man 
And  will  not  exalt  in  mystic  frenzy  the  might 
Of  the  Gods.  These  for  a  time  in  devious  ways 
Conceal  Their  march,  while  They  track  the  impious  man. 
Never,  in  deed  or  knowledge,  shall  man 
Count  himself  greater  than  time-worn  Laws. 

In  the  might  of  the  Strength  Divine, 

In  the  right  of  the  Ancient  Ways, 

Is,  and  shall  be,  man’s  trust. 


What  is  Wisdom?  Or  what  mortal  prize, 
God-given,  is  more  fair  than  power  to  hold 
The  upper  hand  above  the  foeman’s  head? 
That  which  is  lovely  is  always  loved. 


Happy  is  the  voyager 
In  the  haven  after  storm; 

Happy  is  the  toiler 
In  the  rest  that  crowns  the  toil.- — 
Sundry  are  the  measures 
Of  men’s  happiness  and  strength.— 
Ten  thousand  hopes  to  ten  thousand  men! 
And  some  shall  flower  to  mortal  joy, 

And  some  shall  fail  and  pass  away. 

He  who  day  by  day 
Has  happiness  in  life, 

Blessed  is  he  of  the  Gods! 
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THE  INITIATES  SING 


(From  the  Greek  of  Aristophanes:  The  Frogs) 

IACCHOS,  O  Iacchos! 

Iacchos,  O  Iacchos! 

Iacchos,  Who  in  halls  of  honour 
Dwellest,  in  the  place  appointed 
’Mid  the  Chthonians,  up  this  meadow’s 
Slope  come  dancing  with  our  holy 
Band,  shaking  with  Thy  swaying 
Thy  rich-fruited  crown  of  myrtle! 

Rejoice,  rejoice  to  the  beating  measure, 

In  the  free  delight  of  dancing 
As  the  heart  bids,  in  the  graceful 
Interlacing  of  the  mystics’ 

Steps,  the  holy  rite  fulfilling ! 

Awake  the  flaming  torches!  Shake  them, 

As  Thou  comest,  O  Iacchos! 

O  Iacchos!  Thou  light-bearing 
Star  of  this  night’s  sacred  darkness! — 

All  the  meadow  flames  with  torches ! 

Even  to  old  men’s  knees  comes  thrilling: 
Then,  at  the  spell  of  Thy  glorious  Presence, 
Age-long  griefs  they  cast  aside, 

Forgetting  the  scroll  of  years  of  living. 
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But  the  young,  the  happy,  the  dancers,  illume  Thou 
And  lead  to  the  flowery  plain  of  pleasure! 

Dance  ye,  dance  ye,  manfully! 

Stamp  on  the  breast  of  the  meadowlands, 

Whose  jewels  of  blossoms  will  shine  in  the  flare! 

’T  is  time  to  leap  and  sport  and  dance! 

’T  is  time  to  play,  to  accomplish  the  rite, 

As  heart’s  joy  bids,  in  faithfulness! 

But  pause,  for  She  comes.  Now  raise  the  note 
Of  thanks  to  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Grace, 

Saviour  of  earth  through  the  long  cold  gloom, 

That  the  Seasons  may  work  their  munificence. 
Praise  Her,  exalt  Her  with  hearts  sincere, 

Whose  bounty  confounds  the  toiler’s  foe. 

Come,  let  us  hymn  another  serene  and  beneficent  Shape, 
Her  Who  is  Queen  and  Royal  Giver  of  Fruit  to  mankind: — • 
Demeter,  Queen  of  the  rites, 

Be  our  aid,  and  save  us  who  call 
For  grace  to  dance  and  laugh 
In  safety  this  day. 

Give  unto  me  who  speak 
Words  both  grave  and  gay 
And  to  wear  the  crown  of  wit 
At  Thy  Festival. 
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Enough!  Now  call  hither  the  Youthful  God 
With  songs!  Let  Him  be  Master  of  Revelling! 

Iacchos,  rich  in  honour, 

Who  hast  found  the  better  part, 
The  gift  of  joy  and  blitheness, 
Show  to  us  the  happy  way 
And  guide  us  on  that  pathway 
That  led  Thee  to  the  Queen! 

Let  us  run  to  flowery  meadows 
And  trip  our  merriest  step 
In  happiness  and  laughter, 

The  dance  the  Moirai  bless! 

For  to  us,  alone  of  mortals, 

The  sun  shines  truly  bright, 

Who  tread  the  way  as  mystai 
In  simple  righteousness. 


THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION 


EVANGEL  FOR  AUTUMN 
UTUMN-TIDE  again! 


a.  The  year  flows  on 
Toward  stillness  of  the  winter, 
That  weird  sea. 

Autumn- tide  in  hearts! 
Spreading  at  hand 
The  winter  sea  of  life, — - 
T ruth  half-guessed ! 

A  rumour  idly  floats 
Of  lands  of  sun, 

Dreamless  of  cold  and  storm, 
Those  warm  and  fair. 
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AVE  MARY 


AVE  MARY,”  said  the  Angel  softly, - 
And  she  listened  patiently, — 
“Ave  Mary,  God  is  with  thee,  Maiden! 
Ave  Mary,  full  of  grace!” 
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The  streets  were  very  still,  the  sky  was  dark’ning, 
The  wind  was  sweet  from  early  blossoms, 

The  silence  of  her  father’s  house  was  pulsing 
And  breaking  on  the  lonely  Girl. 

All  the  beauty  of  the  hills  enthralled  her: — 

The  sun-veiled  mystery  of  noon-day, 

The  blue-flowered  lowest  slopes  of  mystic  spring-time, 
The  rugged  purple  of  the  cold. 

Then  sorrow  rose  within  and  pierced  her  deeply, 

Ajrd  felt  the  wound  and  pricked  it  hotly, 

The  sadness  of  our  strange  humanity, 

The  question  and  rebuff  and  woe. 

“Ave  Mary,”  still  the  Angel  whispered, 

“Mary,  blessed  of  God,  thou  lowly! 

Ave,  Ave!  Blessed  is  thy  body, 

Blessed  in  its  Holy  Fruit.” 
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“I  cannot  understand,”  she  answered  slowly; 

Then,  thrilling  with  response  divinely, 

She  gently  wept.  “  I  am  as  yet  a  virgin. 
How  may  a  child  be  born  of  me?” 


“The  Holy  Ghost  with  power  shall  come  upon  thee. 

Thou  art  the  favoured  of  the  Highest, 

The  chosen  Mother  of  the  Son  Most  Holy, 

The  Gift  to  man,  th’  Incarnate  Word.” 

With  face  serene  upturned  to  the  Angel, 

She  answered  raptly:  “As  He  willeth, 

Be  it.  Behold  His  handmaid!”  Then  in  silence 
She  knelt  all  night  and  worshipped  God. 
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THE  QUESTION 


BLEAK  autumn  outlines,  take  upon  you  now  some 
charm! 

The  summer  days  are  scarcely  gone  in  time.  What  harm 
To  make  us  debtors  for  a  while?  What  pleasure  sweet, 

O  dark  similitudes,  in  cold,  drear  pride  to  greet 
Us  hungering  for  a  life-like  portrait  in  the  frame? 

Think  you,  mere  matter,  ranged  and  mute,  in  order  tame 
And  trite,  can  satisfy  a  longing  for  delight? 

Can  touch  us,  searching  for  the  spirit’s  sight? 

Can  free  us  from  the  numbing  torture  of  the  fact? 

And  rest  us  from  the  burden  of  the  trivial  act? 

Think  you,  like  icy  demons  of  our  sense,  to  cheat 
Our  heaven-born  souls?  O  base-born  grovellers  at  our 
feet ! — 

Or  when  we  look  abroad  and  see  material  shapes, 

Gross,  of  the  earth,  and,  prompted  so,  within  the  ape's 
Beast  image  spy,  is  lost  the  clue?  And  do  we  lie 
Sheathed  in  our  ignorance?  Who  should  solve  the 
mystery? 
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AT  NATURE’S  ALTAR  OF  THE  SPIRIT 


ALL  that  I  would  be, 

All  that  I  might  be, 

Worship  I  here, — 

A  heart’s  adoration, 

A  soul’s  aspiration, 

And  holy  fear ! 

Panting  and  yearning, 

Loving  and  burning, 

Now  draw  I  near. 

I  claim  the  world’s  chalice  of  joy  and  of  sorrow 
To  drink  and  arise, 

Nobler  and  purer,  bearing  all  burdens, 

High,  to  the  skies! 
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UNITY 


I 

O  MAGIC  of  creation  quite  concealed, 

That  not  a  carnal  eye  can  find  thee  out, 
Forcing  from  man  long  toil  and  years  of  pain, 

I  feel  thee,  I  adore,  and  follow  close! 

O  sense  of  Oneness,  flowing  through  all  things, 
And  resting  powerful  in  the  midst  of  flow, 

O  Peace  potential,  mighty  calm  of  Law, 

I  worship  thee  and  trace  thee  in  this  all ! 

II 

Hail  to  thee  now, 

Beauty  and  Love, 

Adamant  Law, 

Unity ! 

Every  man  knows  thee, 

Every  man  feels  thee, 

Some  men  seek  after, 

Few  they  that  find  thee, 

Nearest  to  search  for, 

Furthest  and  highest! 

Truth  is  too  close  to  us, 

So  we  disguise  it. — 

Let  the  morn  break ! 
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“GOING  WEST” 


WHY  did  the  boys  call  it  going  west  when  a  comrade 
Died  in  France?  Might  the  thought  have  been 
derived 

Dimly  of  European  folk-songs  passed  on 

To  live  again  in  the  trenches? — a  revenant  phrase 

From  the  days  when  England  and  Scotland  lay  outside 

The  barriers  of  the  ordered  world,  and  Ireland 

Was  a  darker  shadow,  and  beyond 

These  legendary  Isles  weird  Ocean  stretched. 

Those  who  sailed  west ,  past  Hercules’  Gate,  grandly 
Dared !  Or  was  the  thought  pure  Celtic,  from  tales 
Of  the  Western  Sea?  East,  for  the  Celt,  lay  the 
frightening, 

Capable,  warring  world  of  alien  men, 

West,  over-Sea,  the  obscure  realm  of  the  gods. 

Odd  that  Egyptian  men,  five  thousand  years 
Ago  and  more,  called  death  a  going  west! 

And  the  pillar  of  the  westmost  heavenly  corner 
They  named  the  PILLAR  OF  THE  LAND  OF  LIFE. 
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AYE  MARIA 


AYE  MARIA,  full  of  Grace! 

Ave  Maria!  Lift  up  thy  face! 
Heaven  bends  o’er  thee, 

God’s  smile  is  on  thee. 

Ave,  Ave,  Ave,  Maiden  of  Grace! 

Ave  Maria,  Mother  of  God ! 

Ave  Maria,  called  of  the  Lord! 

God  on  thy  breast 
Lies  soft  at  rest. 

Ave,  Ave,  Ave,  Mother  of  God ! 

Ave  Maria,  Woman  serene! 

Ave  Maria,  who  God’s  Face  hast  seen 
Gracious,  confiding, 

Tenderly  guiding, 

Ave,  Ave,  Ave,  Woman  serene! 

Ave  Maria,  Mother  distressed! 

Ave  Maria,  scourged  with  unrest! 
Forth  is  He  going, 

God’s  work  is  doing. 

Ave,  Ave,  Ave,  Mother  distressed 
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Ave  Maria,  o’erwhelmed  with  woe! 

Ave  Maria!  Scant  hope  doth  show! 
Nailed  to  the  Cross,  He 
Lovingly  hails  thee.  - 

Ave,  Ave,  Ave,  o’erwhelmed  with  woe 

Ave  Maria,  sweet  Intercessor! 

Ave  Maria,  black  grief’s  Confessor! 

Plead  for  us,  lowly 
Virgin,  most  holy. 

Ave,  Ave,  Ave,  sweet  Intercessor! 

Ave  Maria,  full  of  Grace! 

Ave  Maria,  Pride  of  our  race! 

An  angel  once  praised  thee, 

God’s  Love  up-raised  thee. 

Ave,  Ave,  Ave,  our  Mother  of  Grace! 
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BREATH  OF  THE  SPHINX 


WHO  has  not  stood  alone  upon  the  hills 

When  Autumn,  in  a  past-noon  mood,  has  cast 
Soft  beauteous  meshes,  vibrant  with  sad  sound, 

On  slope  and  humming  valley  and  slow  stream : 

Who  has  not  stood  and  felt  that  monotone, 
Recurrent  and  unchanged,  and  gorgeous  change 
Of  earth’s  gay  colours,  focussed  through  a  mist 
Of  substance  gossamer:  who  has  not  stood 
And  gazed  at  patterned  groves  of  dusk-bright  trees 
In  sombre  lustre  standing  lax  and  still, 

Oppressed  by  the  out-breathings  of  the  year: 

Who  has  not  waited  thus,  straightway  to  feel 
The  weight  of  life  and  dark  futurity, 

Prescience  of  heavy  load  and  bitter  strife, 

Quite  unrewarded,  and  of  human  woe, 

A  slow  flood  through  the  ages,  new  and  old, — 

The  tide  of  sameness,  flux  of  unity 
Throughout  eternity, — who  has  not  choked 
And  wished  for  tears  and  only  found  dry  pain, 

And  clutched  at  faith  and  held  it  doubtingly, 

He  has  not  lived,  that  man,  but  on  his  soul 
Has  let  the  Fact  beat  numbingly  to  him 
And,  unresponsive,  has  shut  in  his  life. 
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DE  SENECTUTE 


AS  fade  near  things  from  out  the  vision  of  material  sight, 
When  age  creeps  on, 

So  old  men  sit  and  gaze  serenely  on  futurity, 

Quiescent  in  the  tender  glow 
Of  Death’s  World, 

Or  wrapped  in  amethystine  beams 
And  awful  roseate  hues 
From  Heaven  itself. 

So  the  sweet  seer  of  Patmos, — Holy  Church  has  ever 
taught, — 

Beheld  the  Vision  for  our  comfort  in  extreme  old  age. 

Approaching  solemnly  to  this  world’s  mystic  portal  bars, 
Where  august  stands 

The  Angel  sole  appointed  to  unlatch  the  pond’rous  gate, 
The  spiritual  eyes  of  age 
Are  fixed 

On  revelation’s  border-lands, 

Discerning  wondrously 
Some  outline  dim, 

Yet  clothed  upon  with  Beauty’s  garments,  Wisdom’s 
broidery, — 

A  scheme  wherein  somehow  each  thing  has  proper  place 
assigned. 

The  old  man  sees  enough  to  fold  his  hands  in  patient  hope 
And  joy  of  peace, 
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And  smile  untroubled  on  a  child  or  flower  or  grieving  tears. 
What  is  returns  to  what  shall  be 
And  to  what  was. 

The  man  has  learned  this  much  at  length, 
Creation’s  circle  scanned, 

The  symbol  owned: — 

The  noblest  strivings  and  attainments  here,  construed 
by  him, 

Are  parts  and  fore-hints  of  that  Sight, — God  seen  by 
hearts  made  pure. 
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THE  TURNING 


HRIST’S  blessed  Truth  has  shone  within  my  heart, 


And  with  weak  hands,  too  unaccustomed  far 
To  act  like  this,  I  grasp  His  garment’s  hem, 
Content  to  lie  in  prayer  and  kiss  His  Feet. 

And  to  my  soul  there  comes  the  Master’s  Word, 
His  saving  Teaching  of  the  Way  and  Life. 

In  this  still  moment  of  transcendency 
That  bitter  Way  is  rosy  all  its  length, 

The  Life  of  patient  sacrifice  is  fair. 

O  JESU  CHRIST,  Thou  lowly  Word  of  God, 

Thou  great  Humility,  Infinity 
In  human  flesh!  Here  is  no  room  for  aught 
Save  adoration’s  praise,  here  is  no  thought 
But  throbbing  ecstasy  of  reverent  love. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  Faith 
Have  melted  down,  a  waxen  wall,  consumed 
By  sacred  Flame.  Yet,  by  Thy  precious  Grace 
In  boundless  measure  poured,  I  need  not  weep, 
Who  thought  that  wall  of  rock  and  turned  my  face 
From  Thee.  I  cry  aloud  and  take  His  Name 
Upon  my  lips  Who  saves  me  for  my  end. 
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A  CAROL 


COME  no  songs  in  time  of  gladness, 

When  the  heart,  up-sprung  from  sadness, 
Knows  that  God  will  give  the  boon? 

Is  my  song-time  only  night? 

Where  the  notes  to  bless  the  light? 

Here’s  a  strain:  My  joy  comes  soon! 

'T  is  a  carol  blithe  resounding, 

Hope  of  heart,  the  leaping,  bounding, 

Trust  in  God  to  make  life  gay! 

I  have  asked  and  God  will  give, — 

Asked  the  blessing,  and  I  live 

Waiting  for  God’s  Giving  Day. 
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O  SALUTARIS  HOSTIA 


FIVE  blest  Wounds  did  the  Saviour  bear, — 

He  bore  them  for  you  and  me! — 

Five  sore  Wounds  did  His  Body  wear 
On  the  Hill  of  Calvary: — 

For  they  pierced  His  Hands  and  they  pierced  His  Feet, 
And  His  Side  by  a  spear  was  riven. 

Those  wounds  and  this  are  the  Five  complete. 

The  Five  are  our  hope  of  Heaven. 
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DE  PROFUNDIS 


GOD  died  for  us  in  anguish  of  His  soul 

And  cried  from  blackest  night  despair  to  God. 
Oh,  mystery  of  Triune  Godhead,  left,  * 

As  God’s  great  loving  is,  beyond  our  ken! 
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SURSUM  CORDA 


UP,  hearts! 

To  glad  and  sad  alike  the  altar-cry: — 

O  Lord,  we  lift  them  high. 

Up,  hearts! 

Smiling  and  weeping,  these  be  accidents; — 

In  faith  is  permanence. 

Up,  hearts! 

Lifting  is  duty  and  is  privilege; — 

Denial,  sacrilege. 

Up,  hearts! 

Season  and  place  and  mood  may  stay  you  not 
Of  willing  laud  one  jot. 

We  lift  our  hearts. 

Almighty,  everlasting  God;  our  thanks 
Rise.  With  the  flaming  ranks 
Of  angels  and  archangels  we  address 
Our  praise,  and  we  confess 
Thy  glory,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord, 

In  heaven,  in  earth,  adored. 

We  lift  our  hearts. 


A  HOMELY  ROSE-JAR 


AMERICANA 


(For  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Occasion)* 

FRIENDSHIP,  Morality,  and  Literature, — how 
quaint 

The  phrase!  And,  “Friendship  wears  a  smile,”  so  runs 
the  rite 

When  novices  are  hand-clasped  in  fraternal  bond. 

Our  modern  lips  are  twitching  in  a  twisted  smile 
At  Eighteenth  Century  puerilities.  The  best 
Our  speed-enamoured  generation  deigns  to  give 
Is  humorous  perception  of  the  pittoresque, 

Sensing  the  sombre  colour  tones,  the  buckram  pose, 
Savouring  contrast  between  youthful  face  and  frill 
For  neck  and  beaver  for  the  head  and  decorous  coat 
Of  buttons  gay.  Or  stay!  Rather,  the  mode  was  then 
For  wig  and  powder.  Nay!  search  out  your  Bali  sand 

*  Written  in  honour  of  a  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Dr.  Oscar  M.  Voorhees,  to  one  of 
the  Chapters,  April  4,  1929. 
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And,  so  the  costume  be  correct,  assume  your  smile 
At  that  prim,  gravely  youthful  conclave,  sessioning 
By  candle-light  in  plain,  colonial  academe 
Beside  the  sluggish  James.  Americana,  these, 

And  genuine!  Museum  pieces,  if  you  choose, 

And  datable. — It  had  slipped  my  mind,  the  present  flair 
Is  not  for  pittoresco.  Art,  you  say,  has  passed 
Such  simple  terms  o':  category.  Datable: 

You  have  the  word.  Define,  objectify,  and  shelve. — 
Then  here’s  the  date  exact,  December  fifth,  the  year 
Is  Seventeen  Hundred  Seventy-Six,  our  era.  Note 
The  period  as  nationally  ballasted 
With  cannon-balls.  Remember,  fifteen  years  ago 
Collegiate  conclaves  also  wore  a  serious  look. 

Death  faced  at  twenty  stamps  an  imprint  of  near  range, 
Although  the  process  of  such  actinism  quite 
Eludes  a  close  description.  Normally  that  age 
Possesses  not,  nor  craves,  the  apparatus  set 
For  such  photography. — Our  juniors  may  not  find 
The  mood  of  Nineteen  Fourteen  less  an  alien 
Perhaps  than  that  of  Seventy-Six.  The  problem  proved, 
Indeed,  a  burden  beyond  strength,  to  keep  the  mien 
Of  dignity  toward  after-war  revaluing 
Of  facts  of  life  and  needs,  endeavours,  hopes,  and  views. — 
Friendship,  Morality,  and  Literature, — how  queer 
The  group!  But  yet  significant  perspectively, 

Historian’s  quarry.  These  were  boys  whose  blood  was  asked 
To  see  rebellion  through,  achieve  a  nation,  if — 
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That  If  sought  comfort  out  of  friendship.  Books  will  tell, 
This  was  an  epoch  of  the  sceptic,  libertine, 

The  doctrinaire  in  manners  and  in  politics. 

So  these,  in  prescience,  I  can  think,  of  middle-age 
Aspersions  on  the  thing  their  sacrifice  might  mould, 
Rested  them  firmly  on  morality.  ‘  ‘  The  new 
We  serve  with  trust,  but  have  not  cast  aside  the  old.” 
And  literature?  Colonial  shyness  may  have  shunned 
The  prouder,  more  sonorous  word,  Humanities. 

Admit  they  had  in  mind  the  Arts.  Practice,  perforce, 

In  Sculpture,  Painting,  Music  was  but  scanty  then 
On  that  Atlantic  seaboard.  One  may  cite  such  names 
As  West’s  and  Copley’s;  for  the  Building  Art,  none  great, 
And  yet  but  churlishness  and  ignorance  would  stint 
The  praise  for  sound  proportion,  craftsman’s  skill  of  tool 
And  eye,  good  ornament,  the  honesty  and  love 
That  planned  and  made  the  dwellings  and  the  churches, 
halls 

Of  town  and  court,  Americana ,  speaking  taste, 

The  kind  that  lasts.  For  life  had  grace  in  Seventy-Six 
And,  where  some  arts  were  wanting,  there  were  learned 
tongues 

To  prove  those  same  corrupting.  Puritan  divines 
Could  plead  their  case  as  cogently  as  Plato  when 
He  banished  poets  from  Utopia.  This  trine, 

Friendship,  Morality,  and  Literature, — by  this 
They  bound  themselves,  these  young  men,  subject  to 
demand 
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Of  crisis  armed,  upsetting  to  their  social  world. 

And,  oddly,  their  Society,  so  chartered,  dates 
Almost  exactly  with  the  nation's  years  of  life, 

Whence,  by  the  token,  we  may  fitly  name  ourselves 
Americayia  too.  Observe  the  Latin  word 
Is  plural  neuter.  So  it  sets  us  very  well: 

As  one  might  say,  “Exhibit  X,  or  C,  or  A, 

Illustrative  of  scholarly  ideal.”  Born 
Coevally  with  our  United  States,  and  grown 
By  graduals  also,  waxing  like  that  prototype, 

This  polity  of  fabric  gossamer,  thin-spun 
Of  dreaming  and  desire,  scholastic  symbol,  bears 
The  name,  United  Chapters. — Yes,  of  what?  Again 
A  phrase,  from  Plato  this.  Alas,  his  sweet-voiced  Greek 
Will  hardly  bear  the  yoke  of  my  rough  metre.  So 
Bion  (fn\o(TO(f)i'a  Kvftepvy'jTTjs.  Turned, 

Forsooth,  in  order,  but  no  topsy-turvydom 
In  meaning!  Wisdom  at  the  Helm:  by  Friendship’s 
Smile, 

That  pledged  us,  Brothers,  in  this  Moral  Bond,  we  are 
Committed  to  that  Guide  for  Life.  I  take  the  word 
Wisdom  to  English  it  and  hold  it  more  exact 
Essentially;  but  good,  old-fashioned,  much-abused 
Philosophy  will  also  serve  us  well.  Reverse 
Your  Key  and  there  you  have  the  letters  S  and  P. 

Now  whether  you  will  take  them  as  I  heard  at  first, 
Philosophy  and  Science,  Latin-writ,  or  choose 
Scientiam  Petitores, — another  screed 
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Devised  in  Latin, — alters  not  the  gist  of  text. 

One  gives  you  simply  Knowledge  for  your  badge  and 
quest, 

The  other,  like  the  Hebrew  King,  would  have  you  join 
Wisdom  to  Knowledge.  You  will  tell  me  of  the  change 
That  comes  to  words  with  years,  and  many  times 
grotesque ; 

But  I  can  counter  with  the  change,  enriching,  wrought 
As  flowering  pattern  damascening  steel,  by  age 
And  use,  a  cunning  tooling.  If  preferred,  I  grant 
You  Science  for  Scientia,  and  you  shall  pair 
It  with  Philosophy.  The  two  will  amply  serve 
For  all  curricula  beneath  the  sun.  The  end 
Of  Science  shall  be  mastery  of  earth ;  the  fruit 
Of  t’  other, — here  I  paraphrase  from  Montague, 

Who  wrings  from  modern  Physics  philosophic  cheer, 
With  Eddington  distills  from  Relativity 
And  Entropy  and  Quanta  some  significance 
Of  spiritual  truth, — “the  old  and  dangerous  hope.” 
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THE  NEW  ENGLANDER  SPEAKS 


(I9G) 

MY  father’s  fathers,  and  my  mother's  fathers  too, 
Were  Englishmen! 

They  hewed  the  timber  and  they  delved  in  earth  and 
wrought 

In  devious  ways,  as  toilers  do,  a  labour  fraught 
With  wealth  for  England: — dammed  the  streams  and  set 
the  mills, 

The  turning  mills  of  thrifty  commerce,  ’thwart  the  hills; 
They  drained  the  marshes,  dug  the  mines,  they  carved 
the  scrolls, 

Elaborating  beauty  from  harsh  stones  and  boles 
Of  oak  for  minster  spire  and  chancel,  college  tower, 

And  parish  church.  Homely  their  days !  But  in  the  hour 
Of  combat  none  was  stouter,  none  of  blow  more  true! 

My  father’s  fathers,  and  my  mother’s  fathers  too, 

Were  Englishmen! 

They  were  crusaders  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  knights 
A  few,  and  yeomen  more.  And  always  for  the  rights 
Of  individual  man  they  struck.  They  lit  the  lights 
Of  conscience  blazing  crimson  through  the  long  black 
nights 

Of  Middle  Age  oppression.  Truly  these  were  wights 
Who  feared,  not  man,  but  God.  They  sailed  adventure’s 
seas 
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With  Cabot  and  with  Hawkins, — aye!  and  met  the  breeze 
That  warped  the  ocean-coursing  of  the  Flower  of  May 
Through  weeks  of  rugged  voyaging,  till  that  late-won  day 
That  set  the  laws  and  speech  and  mien  of  England  here, 
The  brawn,  the  duty-worship,  and  the  hearth  of  cheer, 
The  freeman’s  franchise  and  the  patience  meet  to  rear 
A  nation  in  the  wild. — Although  they  fought  ’gainst  you, 
My  father’s  fathers,  and  my  mother’s  fathers  too, 

Were  Englishmen, 

Dear  brethren  of  the  Isles!  Their  battle  was  a  war 
For  English  right,  and  now  ye  consecrate  the  scar. — 
Some  lie  in  English  earth,  and  some  in  brambled  grounds 
On  stony  uplands,  where  the  Redskin  once  made  rounds 
Of  hunting.  Lo!  A  voice  from  all  those  dusty  mounds 
Sends  throughout  England  Old  and  England  New  the 
sounds 

Of  warriors’  exhortation.  England  will  not  fail, 

The  New  or  Old!  The  burden  falls  on  shoulders  hale, 
For  English  fibre  tight  is  knit  to  bear  and  do! 

My  father’s  fathers,  and  my  mother’s  fathers  too, 

Were  Englishmen! 
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PIONEERS* 


WHAT  should  I  say  to  Pioneers, — 

I,  who  came  by  rail  in  Nineteen  Eighteen? — 
Why,  I ’ve  entered  the  land  your  effort  won, 

I ’ve  drunk  of  the  waters  your  dreams  had  seen. 

What  said  these  States  to  the  Plymouth  men 
In  the  gala  zest  of  our  Three  Hundred  years? 

“You  dreamt,”  we  said,  “you  built,  and  now 
We  eat  the  fruit  that  you  sowed  in  tears.” 

Tears,  and  years,  and  fears,  and  jeers — 

Alas !  these  are  rhymes  that  tell  the  truth ! 

Bleakly  they  ring  of  the  toil  of  the  past, 

In  austere  cadence  they  sing  of  ruth: 

They  sing  of  ruth,  and  of  ruthlessness  borne, 

Heart-ache  quenched,  disappointment  quelled, 

Hope  deferred,  home-sickness  curbed, — 

Yes,  but  they  tell  of  the  wilderness  felled! 

The  task  that  King  Arthur  set  his  Knights, 

This  was  self-laid  on  the  Pioneers,— 

Come,  there  be  other  rhymes  in  the  sheaf, 

Cheerier  rhymes!  Try  the  chime  of  Seers! 

*  Written  for  The  Inland  Empire  Pioneer  Association, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  1922. 
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No  word  carols  better  with  Pioneers! 

For  it  rhymes  to  the  sound,  and  it  rhymes  to  the  sense, 
Gives  the  delicate  echo  of  dreams  no  less 
Than  the  jocund  lilt,  such  as  men  intense 

Might  troll  as  they  marched  with  the  valiant  van, 

Brisk  of  step  and  quick  to  see, 

The  clear-eyed  men  who  scanned  and  peered, 

Who  made  ways  safe — for  late-comers  like  me ! 

The  Pioneer  built  the  home,  the  town, 

The  State,  dear  friends,  in  boundaries  new. 

Therewith  men  talked  of  a  mystic  task 
Which  he  steadily  wrought  as  the  nation  grew 

In  width  and  length:  an  intangible  thing 

That  is  called  the  Frontier,  he  was  pushing,  they  said, 

Further  on,  further  out.  And  now  it  is  done. 

North  and  South,  East  and  West,  the  Frontier  is  stayed; 

Our  stature  is  won  as  a  nation.  What,  Pioneers, 

Will  you  halt,  will  you  rest?  There’s  no  East, 

There’s  no  West,  no  North  and  no  South. 

Peace  is  come  after  stress.  You  shall  keep  the  feast 

As  a  Paschal  rite,  girded,  alert, 

Staff  in  hand.  There  is  vision  of  new  frontiers 
In  realms  of  spirit  and  mind,  which  allure, 

Which  demand  your  service.  Rejoice,  Pioneers! 
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THE  CHANNEL-BUOY 


(A  Ballade) 

AN  August  sun,  and  salty  waves 

That  stretch  and  spray  to  a  three-reef  breeze 
And  look!  A  boat  that  almost  shaves 
Another’s  boom,  as  fast  she  flees, 

On  conquest  bent! — For,  if  you  please, 

Here’s  valiant  racing! — “Ship  ahoy!” — 

Some  rearward  sluggards  mean  to  tease. — 

“Ho!  dead  ahead’s  the  channel-buoy!” 

He  does  not  jest  who  wisely  saves 

His  breath  for  labour.  So  while  wheeze 
The  ropes,  and  the  peak-pennant  raves 
Of  stress,  the  foremost  rivals  seize 
The  sheet  and  tighten, — watchful  these 
By  gusts  to  profit.  No  alloy 
Admitted  here  of  wanton  ease! — 

Ho!  dead  ahead’s  the  channel-buoy! 

The  two  that  lead  are  a  girl,  who  braves 

The  dizziest  luffs,  and  a  man.  But  she’s 
On  the  inner  tack !  Thus  she  surely  staves 

Past  the  buoy  to  fame ! — Did  Cupid  sneeze 
On  the  left  and  right?  At  the  time  to  squeeze 
To  her  goal,  she  yaws!  And,  like  Ovid’s  coy 
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And  nimble  maid,  she  forfeits  her  fees! — 
Ho!  dead  ahead’s  the  channel-buoy! 

ENVOY 

So,  maidens,  ere  you  sail  life’s  seas, 
Discriminate  ’twixt  joy  and  joy, — 
’Twixt  Glory  and  Hippomenes, — 

For  dead  ahead’s  the  channel-buoy! 
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PEGASUS  REBELS 


(A  Rondeau) 

I  HATE  this  style!”  is  the  protest  bold 
Of  the  Peg  I  ride.  “  ’T  is  formal,  cold, 
And  it  tires  my  head  to  watch  my  feet. 

So  restore  me  the  way  without  repeat, 

That  care-free  way  of  my  spurts  of  old ! 

“  I  like  the  way  of  easier  mould, 

I  like  the  way  where  the  story’s  told 
With  less  of  rhyme  and  recurrent  beat. 

I  hate  this  style! 

“It  seems  to  me  that  these  verses  fold 
Too  subtly  and  deftly,  while  they  hold 
Too  little  of  sense.  Aye!  the  style  is  neat, — 
I  grant  you  that, — but  I  like  the  heat 
Of  swifter  coursing  on  wind-blown  wold. 

I  hate  this  style!” 
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LOVE  AT  THE  GATE 


THEY  are  not  lilies  that  Love  brought 
No,  nor  roses!  Nor  yet  tulips! 

No,  nor  violets!  Nor  daffodils! 

But  some  strange  flowers 

Which  blow  by  starshine — so  I  fancy — 

In  a  garden. 

Love  brought  blossoms  in  his  arms. 

At  her  gate  he  met  the  Lover 
In  the  evening;  gave  the  flowers 
Into  his  keeping. 

And  the  Lover  bore  the  flowers 
Through  the  gateway. 
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BETROTHAL  RING 


ROSE-LIGHT, 
Flame-bright, 
Crystal -white! 

Orange  hue, 

Violet,  blue! 

Colours  seven, 

Dazzling,  riven, 

Flash  and  fade,  inter-ply! 
Iridescent, 

Opalescent, 

Then,  translucent! 

White  light  whole — 

A  star’s  white  soul ! 

White  light  broken — 
Gorgeous,  kin  to  spoken 
Seven  tones  of  harmony ! 
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A  CONTINENT’S  BREADTH 


(a(f)p(uv  et/xi) 


To  L.  F.  A. 

YOU  bid  me  build  in  verse  or  prose, 
To  labour  for  a  good  clear  style, 
To  dedicate  my  idleness 
To  belles  lettres ,  even  while 

There’s  not  a  thought  in  quill  or  head, 
Save  that  I  miss  you,  sir,  and  sore. 
My  wits  suffice  but  for  dull  tasks! 

My  love  for  you  is  all  my  lore! 


TRANSPLANTED 


I  HAVE  been  thinking  of  transplanted  trees: — 
How  at  first  they  must  feel  monstrously 
At  odds  with  their  surroundings,  sick,  unsound. 
But,  if  they  live,  I  guess  there  comes  a  time 
When,  with  a  sudden  jocund  sense,  their  roots 
Strike  deep  and  draw  the  forces  from  the  earth 
That  feed,  sustain,  exhilarate,  make  at  home. 
Yet ’t  would  have  been  a  dismal,  painful  time, 
That  season  when  the  roots  were  reaching  down 
And  out,  striving  to  cling,  tortured  to  drink 
The  unfamiliar  saps  of  a  strange  soil. 


Some  women  may  resemble  trees,  I  think. 


A  PROSE  EPILOGUE 


A  PROSE  EPILOGUE 

MANY  readers  are  incorrigibly  prejudiced  against  a 
Preface.  Of  these  perhaps  some,  whether  for 
novelty’s  sake  or  curiosity’s,  in  quest  of  an  apologia  for 
dull  and  obscure  pages  through  which  they  have  floundered, 
may  look  at  a  Postface. 

Frankly,  I  deplore  the  lack  of  courage  which  barred  me 
from  naming  this  little  book  with  honesty,  Experiments  in 
Verse  Writing.  I  would  commend  to  all  who  care  for  the 
written  word  the  empirical  exercise  of  versification.  What 
a  pity  that  among  the  laboratories  lavishly  provided  now 
by  schools  there  is  not  one  of  this  ilk  for  the  literary-minded 
student! — The  equipment  of  such  a  work-shop  would  be 
too  simple  to  be  interesting,  its  conduct  too  suggestive  of 
obsolete  ideas  of  education.— Nothing  is  more  arduous,  more 
instructive,  more  discouraging,  and,  ultimately,  more 
rewarding  to  the  practitioner  than  this  sort  of  task,  if  it  be 
followed  with  regularity.  It  frees  the  brain  of  the  poetic 
thoughts  which  are  obsessive,  those  glowering  wraiths 
of  half-consciousness,  familiars  of  the  realm  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  for  which  the  only  possible  liberating  materialisation 
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is  in  verse.  Moreover,  if  a  penman  wish,  to  his  own 
salutary  disconcerting,  to  test  his  genuine  facility  of 
plume,  no  touchstone  will  he  find  more  efficacious  than 
versifying.  He  will  sweat  at  the  job  and,  day  by  day,  he 
can  measure  mechanical  progress  as  truly  as  can  the  tinkler 
at  the  piano  or  the  man  of  sundry  clubs  on  the  golf-course. 
This,  I  know,  is  counter  to  the  prevalent  home-grown 
doctrine  that  the  composition  of  poetry  has  nothing  to  do 
with  hard  work.  Travail-flouting  poetic  inspiration  is  a 
fine  milliner’s  mannikin  contemplated  in  circles  fashionably 
intellectual. 

The  proper  rule  which  should  govern  experimentalists  in 
the  manufacture  of  verse  is  sternly  ascetic: — Having 
allowed  due  time  for  humbling  study  of  self-progress  in  the 
art,  destroy  the  products  of  the  pen.  One  who  flagrantly 
publishes  is  contumacious.  He  has  no  worthy  plea,  only 
that  of  the  Old  Adam  within  him. 

My  experimentation,  as  he  who  scans  may  discern,  has 
been  simple,  indeed.  I  boast  nothing  intricate.  My  two 
Sonnets  and  the  Ballade  and  Rondeau  count  for  little  more 
than  a  tour  de  jorce  in  each  instance.  There  are  several 
attempts  in  simpler  forms  of  rhyme.  Blank  verse  was 
decidedly  out  of  fashion  when  I  began  to  write  in  metre. 
Now  that  the  flux  of  vogue  has  brought  it  back,  I  may 
candidly  rejoice  with  numbers  of  folk  who  find  it  a  pleasant 
form  for  self-expression. 

The  best  labour  of  my  pen  has  gone,  I  believe,  into 
the  unrhymed  poems  in  which  I  have  contrived  exact 
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responsions,  line  by  line,  of  stanza  or  strophe, — that  is, 
responsion  of  corresponding  lines  in  antiphonal  series. 
Greek  prosody  was  my  type  here,  and  it  has  gratified  me  to 
attempt  some  renderings  from  that  language  in  this  style. 
I  think  that,  with  adequate  command  of  diction,  one  might 
by  practice  secure  peculiarly  beautiful  effects  of  simplicity 
and  restraint  through  this  method  of  unrhymed  verse. 
One  may  build  up  as  complex  a  structure  of  this  kind  as 
one  will  and  inevitably,  even  with  mediocre  results,  one 
satisfies  one’s  instinct  of  craftsmanship. 

By  all  the  Gods  of  Olympus,  this  is  not  Free  Verse! 
The  battle  of  the  Libristes  is,  I  am  aware,  no  longer  a 
challenging  free-for-all.  That  issue  no  longer  demands 
stricken  fields;  a  few  languid  skirmishes  keep  the  cause  in 
fame.  Yet  a  person  who  has  long  cared  much  for  things 
Greek  cannot  readily  banish  the  irritating  memory  of  the 
claims  that  certain  distinguished  Free-Versifiers  once  made 
for  themselves.  I  wish  it  might  be  written  large  some¬ 
where  for  those  who  have  not  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
this  exquisite  language,  most  charming  of  all  those  of  our 
Indo-European  culture,  that  its  poetry,  like  the  plastic 
and  pictorial  arts  wrought  by  the  people  who  spoke  this 
tongue,  is  characterised  by  vital  originality  of  thought  and 
daring  beauty  of  expression,  tokens  of  genuine  freedom, 
and  also  by  delicately  achieved  conformity  to  clearly 
discerned  canons  of  taste.  The  Greek  never  shirked  hard 
thinking  and  hard  work.  I  have  no  desire  to  write  here  an 
exegesis  on  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of  problem  in 
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Greek  and  English  prosody.  I  have  no  brief  against  the 
long  accepted  and  grandly  illustrated  theory  of  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  rhyme  in  the  poetry  of  modern  European 
languages.  Nor  am  I  stupidly  claiming  novelty  of  experi¬ 
ment  with  my  idea  of  responsions.  Although  I  should 
gladly  welcome  an  opportunity  to  defend  in  extenso  the 
literary  faith  that  is  in  me,  I  am  here  concerned  only  with 
declaring  that  it  is  good  fun  to  practise  this  now  obscure 
fashion  of  making  verses,  whether  in  paraphrase  from 
ancient  writers  or  in  original  composition.  My  little  book 
contains  both  kinds  of  experiment  in  this  manner. 

It  may  be  observed  that  I  have  tried  my  hand  also  at 
rhymed  translations  from  the  Greek.  Perhaps  here  I 
might  say,  with  prime  thought  of  the  subtle  differences 
which  may  be  obtained  by  change  of  word  or  metre  or  by 
other  device  of  the  craft,  but  with  special  reference  to  my 
second  version  of  Danae's  Cradle-Song ,  that  I  boldly 
intruded  a  refrain  which  does  not  exist  in  Simonides’  lines, 
taking  courage,  it  may  be,  from  good  Hellenic  instances 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  not  only  certain  famous  ones  in  pastoral 
poetry,  but  others  of  pure  Attic  usage: — Aischylos’  in  the 
gorgeous  first  Chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Euripides’ 
in  a  Chorus  of  The  Bacchanals ,  which  latter,  by  the  way, 
in  my  English  paraphrase  is  in  this  volume,  the  Ode  whence 
perhaps  Keats  culled  his  melodious  dictum  concerning 
“a  thing  of  beauty.” 

I  fear  that  those  who  read  this  Epilogue  will  not  believe 
\  me  to  be  as  humble  of  heart  and  mind  as  I  sincerely  am. 
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To  forestall  my  unkindest  critic  I  will  suggest  for  this 
booklet  a  title  which  it  might  share  with  many:  Experiments 
In  Verse-Writing  Which  Had  More  Wisely  Been  Left  Unpub¬ 
lished. 
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